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GENERAL     INFORMATION 


The  American  University  consists  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
occupying  an  eighty-acre  campus  near  the  junction  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Nebraska  Avenues;  a  Graduate  School  specializing  in 
the  social  sciences,  with  central  offices  and  class-rooms  on  F  Street 
between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets;  and  a  School  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

This  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  work  which 
the  University,  through  its  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  is  prepared 
to  offer  students  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  Sophomore 
year  in  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning,  and  who  desire 
to  complete  their  undergraduate  work  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  at  the  University's  Downtown  Center  by  majoring  in 
Economics,  History,  International  Affairs,  or  Political  Science. 
Students  interested  in  other  branches  of  university  work  should 
consult  the  general  American  University  Bulletin  as  well  as  the 
special  bulletins  issued  by  each  division. 

STANDARDS 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  accredited  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  college  of  Class  A.  It  is  on  the  approved 
list  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  and  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  it  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education.  It  cooperates  fully  with  these  organi- 
zations in  fostering  high  ideals  of  scholarship. 

The  faculty  and  trustees  recognize  intellectual  attainment 
as  the  dominant  and  unifying  factor  of  college  life.  In  order  to 
provide  the  best  opportunity  and  to  insure  to  students  the  largest 
gain  from  their  attendance  at  the  College,  the  following  provisions 
have  been  adopted: 

1.  Instruction  is  offered  by  thoroughly  trained  and  success- 
ful teachers. 

2.  Small  classes  are  maintained  in  order  that  students  may 
receive  much  individual  attention. 


3.  Full  opportunities  are  offered  the  students  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  initiative  and  leadership. 

4.  Every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  in  students  a  desire  to 
attain  distinction  in  their  studies. 

5.  Appropriate  recognition  is  given  to  students  who  excel  in 
scholarship. 

6.  Every  effort  is  made  to  surround  students  with  wholesome 
influences  and  to  provide  a  comfortable  environment. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

A  student  desiring  to  carry  on  undergraduate  work  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  must  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
Sophomore  year  at  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning 
and,  in  addition,  he  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  be  planning  to  major  in  Economics,  History,  Inter- 
national Affairs,  or  Political  Science. 

2.  He  must  present  an  oflScial  certificate  of  the  institution 
from  which  he  comes,  showing  (a)  his  entrance  credits  at  that 
institution;  (b)  his  complete  college  record,  including  grade  of 
scholarship  in  each  subject  taken;  and  (c)  honorable  dismissal. 

3.  To  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  good  standing,  he  must  have 
completed  creditably  all  work  for  which  he  was  registered  in  the 
other  institution.  As  a  rule,  no  credit  is  given  for  work  of  grade 
D   (the  lowest  passing  grade). 

4.  He  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  this  college. 

5.  Credit  is  regarded  as  provisional  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's 
admission  and  will  not  be  considered  as  final  nor  will  the  applicant 
be  given  final  enrollment,  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  semester's  work  in  this  college. 

6.  The  applicant  must  complete  any  courses  not  previously 
taken  that  are  included  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  from 
this    college. 

7.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  must  complete 
at  least  thirty  semester  hours'  credit  in  residence  at  this  college, 
and  he  must  maintain  an  average  of  C  grade  in  all  work  taken 
in  this  college.  He  must  also  meet  the  quality  requirements  of 
an  average  of  C  throughout  his  four-year  college  course.  Grades 
received  in  previous  institutions  will  therefore  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  grade  of  C  as  given  in  this  college  will  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  scholarship  average. 
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No  advanced  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  a  secondary 
school. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  by  correspondence; 
or  for  work  done  with  private  tutor  unless  all  arrangements  are 
approved  in  advance. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  taken  in  a  non-accredited 
institution. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  at  the  annual 
commencement  upon  all  students  who  have  completed  satisfac- 
torily the  specific  requirements  for  graduation  as  to  hours,  courses, 
majors,  distribution  of  work,  fields  of  concentration,  and  grades. 
Students  themselves  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  require- 
ments are  met  in  full.    These  requirements  are  as  follows: 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion 
of  130  semester  hours.  At  least  40  semester  hours'  credit  must 
be  secured  in  courses  numbered  above  300. 

Employed  students  are  expected  to  carry  not  more  than  six 
semester  hours  each  semester.  The  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  must  be  secured  by  students  who  desire  to  vary  from  this 
schedule. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  in  a  course  for  which  the  student  has 
not  officially  registered,  or  for  work  taken  in  excess  of  the  sched- 
ule approved  by  the  Dean. 

No  degree  is  conferred  except  after  the  completion  of  at  least 
thirty  semester  hours'  credit,  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  residence, 
in  this  college.  The  work  of  the  entire  senior  year  must  be 
completed  in  the  college. 

PRESCRIBED  STUDIES 

Groups  of  studies  are  prescribed  as  follows; 

Group  1.  English — ^Twelve  hours:  English  101-102,  Freshman 
English;  and  English  201-202,  Sophomore  English. 

Groups  2  and  3.  Science  and  Foreign  Language — ^Two  years' 
work  (at  least  twelve  hours)  in  each  of  two  of  the  following 
groups: 
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A.  Foreign  Language — Two  years'  work  in  one  of  the  following 
languages  (in  addition  to  all  language  credits  presented  for 
admission) :  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish. 

B.  Social  Science — Six  hours,  in  each  of  two  departments,  one 
of  which  must  be  economics  or  history.  Other  courses  may 
be  selected  in  economics,  history,  political  science,  or 
sociology. 

C.  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics — Two  years'  work  in 
courses  selected  from  the  following  subjects:  biology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  mathematics. 

SELECTION    OF    A    MAJOR    FIELD    OF    STUDY 

A  Student  enrolling  for  work  in  connection  with  the  late- 
afternoon  program  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must,  at  the 
time  of  enrollment,  indicate  the  field  in  which  he  desires  to  major. 
In  the  department  thus  chosen,  the  student  must  complete  from 
24  to  36  hours  of  work  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  becomes  the  student's  advisor.  Work  to  be  counted 
toward  a  major  must  average  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  student  who 
enters  with  advanced  credit  in  his  major  subject  must  complete 
as  part  of  the  requirement  at  least  nine  hours  in  his  major  sub- 
ject in  this  college. 

GRADES    AND    POINTS 

In  addition  to  earning  130  semester,  or  quantity,  credits  for 
graduation,  each  student  must  meet  a  quality  requirement  whereby 
he  must  average  C  for  all  courses  taken  throughout  his  entire  col- 
lege course.  A  grade  index  of  3,  as  explained  below,  is  required  for 
gradation.     (2.99  ...  is  not  3.) 

Grades  in  courses  are  given  as  follows:  A,  excellent;  B,  good; 
C,  fair;  D,  poor,  but  passing;  F,  failure;  I,  incomplete;  X,  condi- 
tion. A  plus  (  +  )  or  a  minus  ( — )  sign  after  a  grade  indicates  a 
high  or  a  low  quality  of  that  grade.  Grades  A  and  B  are  regarded 
as  marks  of  distinction;  C  is  an  average  grade;  D  is  very  low  and 
requires  a  B  or  higher  in  some  other  course  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary average  of  C. 

The  mark  I  is  given  only  when  some  portion  of  the  student's 
work  is  unfinished.  The  mark  may  be  removed  and  credit  secured 
upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  course  so  marked.    Unless 


an  I  is  removed  within  six  weeks  after  the  semester  for  which  it 
was  given,  the  grade  automatically  becomes  F. 

The  mark  X  may  be  removed  and  credit  received  by  any  means 
determined  by  the  instructor  in  the  course.  A  removed  X  usually 
becomes  a  D.  Only  one  examination  may  be  tak^en  to  remove  an 
X,  and  this  examination  may  not  be  taken  until  three  weeks  after 
the  end  of  the  semester  for  which  the  X  was  received.  Unless  an 
X  is  removed  within  one  semester  after  it  was  given,  the  grade 
automatically  becomes  F. 

Grade  points  are  determined  as  follows:  For  each  hour  of  A, 
five  points;  for  each  hour  of  B,  four  points;  for  each  hour  of  C, 
three  points;  for  each  hour  of  D,  two  points;  for  each  hour  of  I 
or  X,  one  point;  for  each  hour  of  F,  no  points.  An  average  of  C — 
that  is,  a  grade  index  of  3 — in  all  work  taken  for  college  credit  is 
required  for  graduation.  An  average  of  C  in  all  work  taken  in 
this  college  is  also  required. 

Grades  are  reported  to  parents  or  guardians  shortly  after  the 
close  of  each  semester.  Grades  for  all  students  are  reported  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  twice  a  semester. 

A  grade  once  entered  on  the  permanent  record  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen 
weeks  each.  TJoe  entire  bill  for  each  semester  is  payable  in  full  in 
advance.  Students  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  in  advance  may 
make  payments  as  follows:  one-third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration; one-third  on  November  1;  one-third  on  December  1. 
These  deferred  payments  bear  six  per  cent  interest  per  annum  from 
date  of  registration.  Failure  to  meet  the  deferred  payments  when 
they  are  due  will  result  in  exclusion  from  classes;  reinstatement  will 
require  the  payment  of  a  one-dollar  to  five-dollar  fee.  Class  at- 
tendance cards  are  issued  only  after  the  adjustment  of  the  semes- 
ter bill. 

The  bill  for  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  is  due  not 
later  than  Monday,  September  23;  the  bill  for  the  second  semester 
is  due  not  later  than  February  first.  Second  and  third  payments 
are  due  March  1  and  April  15. 

A  fee  for  late  registration  is  charged  if  adjustment  of  bills  is 
made  after  the  date  for  initial  payments. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  regular  college  charges: 

Tuition — per  semester  hour $10.00 

Registration  and  library  fee  (payable  each  semester) 5.00 

Fee  for  auditors  (no  credit) — per  semester  hour 7.50 

Late  registration 5.00 

Change  in  registration 1.00 

Transcript  of  record  (after  the  first  one) 1.00 

Special  examination  for  credit 3.00 

Special  examination  to  remove  condition 2.00 

Special  examination  to  make  up  absence 1.00 

WHEN   CLASSES  BEGIN 

All  classes  will  meet  for  the  first  time  during  the  week  begin- 
ning September  23.  Prospective  students  should  register  at  1901 
F  Street,  N.  W.,  between  September  19  and  21.  The  office  will 
be  open  on  Thursday  and  Friday  from  3:30  to  6:00  p.  m.,  and  on 
Saturday  from  1:30  to  6:00  p.  m. 

WHERE   CLASSES   WILL   BE   HELD 

All  classes  will  be  held  at  the  University's  Downtown  Center, 
1901-7FStreet,  N.  W. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION 


ECONOMICS   AND   FINANCE 

Professor  Kinsman,  Chairman 

201-2 — Principles  of  Economics —  Dr.  Piquet 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  the  student  to  delve  beyond  the  seen 
into  the  unseen  in  economic  matters.  Its  purpose  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  so-called  principles  of  economics,  to  provide  a  description  of 
modern  economic  processes,  and  to  equip  him  with  enough  background  to 
enable  him  to  discuss  intelligently  the  economic  issues  of  the  day.  Con- 
siderable attention  will  be  given  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the  New  Deal. 
First  and  Second  Semesters — Three  semester  hours  credit 
Wednesday,  5  to  7:30 — Room  10,   1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 

410 — Economic  History  of  19th  Century  Europe —  Dr.  Correll 

Second  Semester — One  and  one-half  semester  hours  credit 
(See   under  Department   of   History) 

415-416 — Introduction  to  Statistical  Method —  Dr.  Arthur 

A  study  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  statistics,  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  statistical  method,  definition  of  statistical  units,  schedules, 
tabular  and  graphic  representation  of  material;  averages,  measures  of 
variation  and  skewness;  index  numbers;  time  series,  trends  and  seasonal 
variations;  linear  and  non-linear  correlation;  multiple  and  partial  cor- 
relation; the  normal  curve,  sampling  theory. 

Monday,  7:30-10:00  p.m. — Room  E,  1905  f  Street,  N.  W. 
First   and    Second    Semesters — Three   semester    hours    credit 

423-424 — Evolution  of  Economic  Institutions —  Dr.  Correll 

First  and  Second  Semesters — Three  semester  hours  credit 
(Not  given  in  193  5-36) 

425 — History  of  Economic  Thought  Prior  to  the  Physiocrats — Dr.  Correll 
This  survey  course  shows  the  relationship  existing  between  trends  in 
economic  ideas  and  periods  of  Western  Civilization.  An  analysis  will  be 
made  of  the  early  methods  of  inquiry  into  economic  problems  and  of  the 
forms  of  control  of  economic  activities.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussion 
are  to  cover  representative  phases  of  the  various  schools  and  their  literature. 
The  work  will  deal  with  "economics"  in  its  originally  religio-ethical,  legal 
and  philosophic  connections  up  to  the  emergence  of  economics  as  an 
independent  science  and  as  a  growing  issue  of  politics. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-8:45  p.m.— Room  15,  1903  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First  Semester — Three  semester  hours  credit 

426 — History  of  Economic  Thought  since  the  Physiocrats — Dr.  Correll 

Interest  will  be  centered  on  the  progress  towards  systematized  economic 

theories.      In   a   discussion   of   the   economic   ideas  emanating   from   an   in- 


creasingly  industrial  society  the  stress  on  political  economy  will  be  studied 
by  an  examination  of  the  Classicists  and  Neo-classicists  as  well  as  of  the 
varieties  of  Socialism.  Economics  of  Institutionalism  and  Universalism 
and  their  contrast  with  purer  economic  systems  of  thought  will  be  shown. 
Reference  will  be  made  to  the  American  development  from  European 
stock.     Lectures,  reports,  and  discussion. 

Second  Semester — Three   semester   hours   credit 

429-430 — Investments —  Dr.  Stevens 

First  and  Second  Semesters — Three  semester  hours  credit 
(Not  given  in  193  5-36) 

431-432 — Corporation  Finance —  Dr.  Stevens 

A  study  of  the  financial  policies  pursued  by  corporations  in  the  issue  of 

securities,  the  management  of  capital  assets  and  liabilities,  income  surplus 

and  reserves,  recapitalization,  readjustment,  and  reorganization.     Problems, 

cases,  and  reports. 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  5  to  6:15 — Room  8,  1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First  and  Second  Semesters — Three  semester  hours  credit 

471 — Combination  vs.  Competition —  Dr.  Stevens 

Survey  of  trust  and  combination  movement  in  the  United  States.  Defi- 
nition and  theory  of  competition,  economic  background  of  combination 
movement.  Influence  of  large-scale  production.  Voluntary  associations 
in  restraint  of  trade.  Technical  trusts  as  monopolies.  Holding  Companies 
and  mergers.  Open  price  associations.  Trade  association  activities.  Basing 
points  and  other  non-competitive  formulae. 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:15  to  7:30  p.m. — Room  8,  1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First   Semester — Three   semester   hours   credit 

472 — Combination  vs.  Competition —  Dr.  Stevens 

Public  policy  regarding  combination  and  monopoly.  Competition  and 
competitive  practices.  Policy  of  early  court  decisions  on  combinations. 
Federal  and  state  legislation.  Dissolution  and  injunction.  Open  price 
policies  and  their  legal  status.  Concept  of  fair  and  unfair  competition. 
Legislative  policy  regarding  unfair  competition  in  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  National  Industrial  Recovery  Acts.  Economic  theories  of 
unfair  competition  as  applied  to  various  trade  practices.  Legal  theories 
and  decisions  regarding  unfair  competition. 

Second  Semester — Three  semester  hours  credit 

475-476 — Modern  Transportation —  Dr.  Morgan 

First    and   Second    Semesters — Three   semester    hours    credit 
(Not  given  in  193  5-36) 

481-482 — Problems  of  Taxation —  Dr.  Kinsman 

First   and   Second   Semesters — Three   semester    hours    credit 
(Not  given  in   193  5-36) 

HISTORY 

Professor  Tansill,  Chairman 

201-2 — American  History —  Dr.  Nixon 

A  foundation  course  with  primary  emphasis  on  our  political  develop- 
ment as  a  Nation.     The  making  of  the  Constitution,  the  development  of 
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political  parties  and  issues,  territorial  expansion,  the  slavery  question,  the 
Civil  War,  the  reconstruction  of  the  South,  the  new  political  issues,  the 
rise  of  industrialism,  agrarian  and  labor  problems,  imperialism,  the  pro- 
gressive revolt,  and  the  World  War  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  will 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  course. 

First    and    Second    Semester — Three    semester    hours    credit 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  5  to  6:15  p.m. — Room  10,  1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 

}66 — Europe  Since  1918 —  Dr.  Gewehr 

The  Versailles  conference;  the  peace  treaties;  the  new  governments  of 
Europe;  the  revival  of  Turkey;  and  such  problems  as  reparations,  war 
debts,  and  disarmament  are  studied. 

Second   Semester — Three   semester  hours   credit 

402 — History  of  the  American  Frontier —  Dr.  Gewehr 

Second  Semester — Three  semester  hours  credit 
(Not  given  in   193  5-36) 

403-404 — Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States — 

Instructor  to  be  announced 
An  advanced  course  the  aim  of  which  is  the  study  of  the  oustanding 
constitutional   problems   and    controversies   typical   of   the   development   of 
American  issues  and  institutions. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5  to  6:15  p.m. — Room  A,  1901  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First  and  Second  Semesters — Three  semester  hotirs  credit 

410 — Economic  History  of  19th  Century  Europe —  Dr.  Correll 

In  this  course  primary  attention  will  be  given  to  the  English  pattern 
of  modern  economy.  Other  topics  to  be  considered  will  be  the  following: 
historical  development  of  the  alliance  between  science  and  production; 
changes  in  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication;  reorganiza- 
tion of  European  and  extra-European  market  areas;  commercial  rivalries 
and  their  reflection  in  national  issues  of  free  trade  and  protection;  de- 
velopment of  social  legislation  in  Germany. 

Second  Semester — One  and  one-half  semester  hours  credit 
American  and  European  Biography — 

In  these  four  courses  on  the  different  aspects  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean biography  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  following  schools  of  biog- 
raphers— the  laudatory  school;  the  debunking  school;  the  objective  school; 
the  realistic  school;  the  literary  school;  the  Freudian  school. 


411-412 — American  Biography,  1607-1865 —  Dr.  Tansill 

This  course  is  designed  to  indicate  to  students  the  influence  of  the 
personal  factors  in  the  development  of  American  national  life  from  the 
period  of  colonization  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  achievements  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jeflferson,  Jack- 
son, Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Douglas,  and  Lincoln. 

Tuesday,  6:15  to  7:30  p.m. — Room  A,  1901  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First  and  Second  Semesters — One  and  one-half  semester  hours  credit 

413-414 — American   Biography,    1866-193  5 —  Dr.    Tansill 

This  course  will  devote  special  attention  to  such  representative  Ameri- 
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cans  as  Seward,  Grant,  Vanderbilt,  Carnegie,  Edison,  Pulitzer,  Cleveland, 
Roosevelt,  and  Herbert  Hoover. 

Thursday,  6:15   to  7:30  p.m. — Room  A,  1901   f  Street,  N.  W. 
First  and  Second  Semesters — One  and  one-half  semester  hours  credit 

415-416 — Eminent  Europeans,   1066-1789 —  Dr.  Tansill 

First  and  Second  Semesters — One  and  one-half  semester  hours  credit 
(Not  given  in  193  5-36) 

417-418 — European  Biography,  1789-193  5 —  Dr.  Tansill 

First  and  Second  Semesters — One  and  one-half  semester  hours  credit 
(Not  given  in  193  5-36) 

419-420 — The  Economic  Growth  of  America:  European 

Heritage  and  Independent  Development —  Dr.  Correll 

First    and    Second   Semesters — Three   semester   hours    credit 
(Not  given  in  193  5-36) 

All-All — Economic  History  of  Europe  Since  1900 —  Dr.  Correll 

First    and    Second   Semesters — Three   semester   hours    credit 
(Not  given  in  193  5-36) 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Professor  Stowell,  Chairman 

409 — International  Organization —  Dr.  Stowell 

First    and    Second   Semesters — Three   semester    hours    credit 
(Not  given  in  1935-36) 

All-AIA — International  Relations  and  World  Politics —  Dr.  Stowell 

In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to  such  controlling  factors  as 
nationalism,  imperialism,  and  militarism.  The  economic  aspects  of  world 
politics  are  duly  emphasized,  and  the  following  topics  carefully  con- 
sidered: general  principles  of  investment  diplomacy;  financial  supervi- 
sion; practice  of  armed  protection;  historical  background  of  commercial 
diplomacy. 

Wednesday,  5  to  7:30  p.m. — Room  14,  1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First  and  Second  Semesters — Three  semester  hours  credit 

505-506 — The  Principles  of  International  Law —  Dr.  Stowell 

A  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  International  Law  and  to  develop  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  leading  topics  of  the  law.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  analyzing 
current  events.  Seminar  reports.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduates  on 
permission  of   the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  instructor. 

Friday,  5  to  7:30 — Room  14,  1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First   and   Second    Semesters — Three    semester    hours    credit 


POLITICAL    SCIENCE 

Professor  Griffith,  Chairman 

201-202 — Introduction  to  American  Government —  Mr.  Grove 

An   introductory    course    in    political    science    acquainting    the    student 

with  the  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  the  American  governmental 
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system.  During  the  first  semester  special  attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  federal  constitution;  the  President  and  his  powers;  national 
administration;  the  organization,  procedure,  and  powers  of  Congress; 
and  the  federal  judicial  system.  The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to 
a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  state  governments  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  of  problems  of  organization  and  administration  in  the  state 
governments.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  problem  of 
determining  just  how  large  a  part  the  citizen  should  be  permitted  to  play 
in  electing  state  oflScers  and  in  determining  state  policy.  Instruments  of 
popular  control,  such  as  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  direct  primary, 
and  the  recall  of  public  officers,  will  be  studied.  Brief  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  relationship  between  the  state  government  and  the  city,  county, 
and  village. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  5  to  6:15  p.m. — Room  21,  1903  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First    and    Second    Semesters — Three    semester    hours    credit 

401-402 — American  Government  and  Politics  (Advanced) — Dr.  Hudson 
An  intensive  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  an  application  of  these  principles  to  governmental  practices. 
The  first  semester  gives  emphasis  to  the  constitution,  the  legislature,  and 
the  judiciary.  The  second  semester  gives  consideration  to  the  national 
executive  and  the  administrative  machinery.  Throughout  the  course 
special  research  projects  offer  opportunity  for  first  hand  study  of  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  the  city. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,   5   to  6:\5  p.m. — Room  8,   1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First    and    Second    Semesters — Three    semester    hours    credit 

405-406 — Municipal  Government  and  Administration  in 
THE  United  States — 

Second   Semester — Three   semester   hours    credit 
(Not  given  in   193  5-36) 

417-418 — Comparative  European  Governments —  Dr.  Hudson 

First   and   Second    Semesters — Three    semester    hours    credit 
(Not  given  in   193  5-36) 

421-422 — Current  Problems  in  Government —  Dr.  Hudson 

First   and    Second   Semesters — Three   semester    hours    credit 
(Not  Given  in    193  5-36) 

439-440 — Women  in  American  Political  Life —  Dr.  Hudson 

First  and  Second  Semesters — One  and  one-half  semester  hours  credit 
(Not  given  in   193  5-36) 

441-442 — Problems  in  Public  Administration —  Dr.  Blachly 

This  course  will  take  up  a  study  of  the  more  important  problems  of 
public  administration,  and  will  compare  the  control  of  them  in  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  The  problems  will  include:  the  organization 
of  the  administrative  system;  the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  the 
legislature  and  to  the  judicial  system;  methods  of  controlling  the  admin- 
istration; budget  administration;  tax  administration;  accounting  admin- 
istration; educational  administration;  and  the  administration  and  the 
control  of  economic  enterprises. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:15  to  7:30  p.m. — Room  22,  1903  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First   and    Second    Semesters — Three    semester    hours    credit 
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501-5  02 — United  States  Constitutional  Law —  Dr.  Hazard 

A  course  dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  constitutional  law;  a 
study  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  marking  the  boudaries  of  state 
and  national  powers,  determining  the  powers  of  the  several  agencies  of 
government,  and  defining  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  the  American 
constitutional  system.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduates  on  permission 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  instructor. 

Thursday,  6:15  to  7:30 — Room   14,  1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First  and  Second  Semesters — One  and  one-half  semester  hours  credit 

SUPPLEMENTARY    COURSES 

401 — The   Foundation   of   the   Social   Sciences —  Dr.   Johnson 

A  brief  review  of  the  theory  of  languages;  the  nature  of  the  definition; 
our  knowledge  of  the  universals;  the  infallible  means  that  we  have  of  dis- 
closing implications  of  those  truths  which  we  already  possess  (i.  e.,  the 
principles  of  the  formation  of  logical  classes  and  of  implications  as  applied 
to  the  doctrine  of  propositions  and  relations) ;  our  methods  of  obtaining 
new  knowledge,  including  principles  of  induction  and  of  their  limitations; 
of  causal  laws  (formal,  efficient,  mnemonic,  and  telic) ;  and  especially  the 
limitations  of  applicability  of  mathematical  treatment  to  social  data. 
Wednesday,  7:30  to  10  p.m. — Room  17,  1903  F  Street,  N.  W. 
First  Semester — Three  semester  hours   credit 


French  Social  Science  Literature —  Dr.  Correll 

A  reading  group  to  devote  special  study  to  one  or  more  original  French 
texts  in  accordance  with  research  interests  of  participants. 

Students  taking  part  in  this  circle  are  expected  to  prepare  individual 
sections  of  the  French  texts  for  translation  and  to  report.  In  addition 
they  are  to  investigate  the  background  and  meaning  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  authors  chosen.  A  technical  equipment  in  the  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  a  prerequisite.  Open  to  undergraduates  who  have 
had  three  years  of  French. 

Tuesday,  7:3  5  to  8:50  a.m. 
No  Credit — First  and  Second  Semesters 

German  Social  Science  Literature —  Dr.  Correll 

A  reading  group  to  devote  special  study  to  one  or  more  original  Ger- 
man texts  in  accordance  with  research  interests  of  participants. 

Students  taking  part  in  this  circle  are  expected  to  prepare  individual 
sections  of  the  German  texts  for  translation  and  to  report.  In  addition 
they  are  to  investigate  the  background  and  meaning  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  authors  chosen.  A  technical  equipment  in  the  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  a  prerequisite.  Open  to  undergraduates  who  have 
had  three  years  of  German. 

Wednesday,  7:3  5   to  8:50  a.m. 
No  Credit — First  and  Second  Semesters 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


THE    "in    service       TRAINING    PROGRAM 

The  "In  Service"  Training  Program  of  the  School  of  PubUc 
Affairs  was  inaugurated  during  the  second  semester  of  the  academic 
year  1934-3  5.  Employes  of  the  Federal  Government  accorded  it 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  Consequently,  it  was  possible  for  The 
American  University  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation which  insures  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  next  three  years.  Dr.  Emery  E.  Olson,  formerly  "Dean 
of  the  School  of  Government  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  engaged  by  the  University  to  serve  as  Professor 
of  Public  Administration  and  Director  of  the  "In  Service"  Train- 
ing Division. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  in  develop- 
ing this  program  is  to  make  it  possible  for  employes  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  problems  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  in  connection  with  their  daily 
activities.  In  order  to  attain  this  goal  the  School  has  adopted  the 
practice  of  calling  upon  outstanding  experts  in  each  field  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems  with  the  members  of  the  classes,  and  then, 
to  provide  the  students  with  the  opportunity  of  discussing  their 
problems  with  these  experts.  The  selection  of  experts,  the  coordi- 
nating of  their  lectures,  the  round  table  discussions,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reading  lists,  and  the  assignment  of  projects  are  all  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  The  American  University  faculty. 

For  a  complete  description  of  this  program  students  should 
consult  the  special  bulletin  issued  by  the  School  of  Public  Affairs. 
The  following  courses  are  open  to  candidates  for  an  undergraduate 
degree  at  The  American  University,  provided  that  the  students  in 
question  meet  the  other  requirements  for  admission,  and  provided 
that  their  enrollment  in  these  courses  is  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 
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*PuBLic  Administration  401  or  Political  Science  449 — Public  Personnel 
Management —  Dr.  Olson,  Mr.  Keplinger 

Monday,   5   to  6:3  0  p.m.    {alternate  Wednesdays   5-6:30  p.m.)  — 
Department  of  Agriculture  Auditorium' 
Two  semester  hours  credit 

*PuBLic  Administration  403  or  Political  Science  451 — Technique  of 
Supervision —  Dr.  Olson,  Mr,  Keplinger 

Tuesday,   5   to  6:40  p.m. — Koom  A,  1905  F  Street,  N.  W. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 

Public  Administration  40  5  or  Political  Science  45  3 — Problems  of  Ad- 
ministration Common  to  all  Departments  Arising  out  of 
Their  Relationships  to  Other  Departments  and  the 
Public —  Dr.  Olson 

Monday,  7:30-9:10  p.m. — Room  A,  1905   F  Street,  N.  W. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 

Public  Administration  407  or  Political  Science  45  5 — The  Development, 
Installation,  and  Administration  of  Classification  and 
Compensation  Plans —  Mr.  Baruch 

Wednesday,  7:30  to  9:10  p.m. — Room  A,  1905  F  Street,  N.  W. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 

Public  Administration  451  or  Economics  483 — Administrative  Statistics 
OF  THE  Federal  Government — Their  Collection  and  Use 
IN  the  Formulation  of  Policies —  Dr.  Arthur 

Thursday,  7:30  to  9:10  p.m. — Room  A,  1905  F  Street,  N.  W. 
Two  semester  hours  credit 


"■  Given  in  cooperation  with  Graduate  School  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Peter  Keplinger  is  the  representative  of  the  Graduate  School  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  leadership  of  the  course. 
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Chancellor  Gray's  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  an 
unusually  comprehensive  document.  Space  limitations  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  provide  the  readers  of  this  Bulletin  with  the  complete  report. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  following  extracts  will  prove  to  be  of  interest 
to  all  friends  of  the  University: 

"In  offering  a  report  of  the  past  year's  activities  throughout  and  on 
behalf  of  the  University,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  scry  at  the  beginning  that  it 
has  been  more  difficult  to  set  out  the  full  picture,  perhaps,  than  the 
formulation  of  any  subsequent  report  is  likely  to  be.  The  interests  and 
activities  which  have  characterized  the  University  during  these  twelve 
months  have  been  so  diverse,  constructive,  simultaneous,  and  frequently 
so  interdependent,  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  as  I  begin  to  read  my  report 
of  them,  that  I  shall  have  presented  an  adequate  statement  of  the 
conditions  and  prospects. 

"I  shall  report,  first,  for  each  of  the  Schools  and  then  deal  as  profitably 
as  possible  with  the  total  University  interests  as  they  involve  the  Trustees 
in  responsibilities  for  knowledge  and  practical  service,  not  only  in 
counsel  but  in  support  of  our  expanding  enterprise. 

"I.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  work  of  the  present  academic  year 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  progressing  under  as  favorable  and 
encouraging  conditions  as  our  equipment  and  income  allow.  In  keeping 
with  a  general  increase  in  enrollment  throughout  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  our  enrollment  for  the  first  semester  has  reached  397,  marking 
a  sixteen  per  cent  increase  over  that  of  the  first  semester  of  last  year. 
This  does  not  include  twenty-nine  undergraduates  taking  work  at  the 
Down  Town  Center,  which  make  our  total  undergraduate  body  426.  A 
comparison  of  enrollments  for  the  first  semesters  of  the  last  four  school 
years  presents  some  very  interesting  facts: 


1932 

1933 

Men 

...      153 
....      114 

Women 

189 
172 
189 
209 

Total 

342 
286 
344 
397 

Fresh.  Men 

39 
35 
67 
80 

Fresh.  Women 

53 
59 
63 
73 

Total 

92 
94 

1934   _..... 

....      155 

130 

1935 

...      188 

153 

"The  students  come  from  twenty-eight  states.  More  than  half,  however, 
come  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  proportionately  large  numbers 
from  nearby  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
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"The  normal  increase  in  enrollment  is  anticipated  for  next  year  and 
the  years  following.  As  a  result  we  shall  very  soon  find  our  buildings 
inadequate  to  our  needs.  An  ideal  enrollment  is  about  625,  a  number  that 
allows  for  about  220  freshmen  and  allows  approximately  the  closest 
balance  between  instruction  costs  and  receipts  from  tuition.  To  limit 
our  enrollment  now,  or  within  the  too  near  future,  a  necessity  which  is 
threatening  us,  would  invite  a  stagnation  from  which  it  might  be  difficult 
later  to  recover.  The  current  and  growing  enthusiasm  of  faculty,  students, 
and  increasing  numbers  of  new  friends,  deserves  encouragement,  and 
every  effort  to  provide  adequate  rooms,  equipment,  staff,  etc.,  should  be 
made.  An  increase  of  only  ten  per  cent  in  enrollment  next  year  will  add 
forty  students  to  the  present  number  and  will  involve  additional  expense 
for  faculty  and  equipment. 

"II.  The  Graduate  School.  During  the  past  year,  as  the  Trustees  will 
recall,  Dean  Griffith  was  appointed  head  of  the  Graduate  School.  He  has 
already  vindicated  his  selection  as  tlie  leader  of  the  Graduate  School  in 
its  expanding  program.  He  has  made  a  most  commanding  impression 
upon  his  associates,  not  only  in  the  Graduate  School  itself  but  in  the 
entire  University  faculty,  and  among  academic  and  governmental  figures 
of  the  city. 

"During  the  past  year  the  policy  was  formulated  and  adopted  of 
concentrating  the  work  of  the  School  entirely  in  the  field  of  the  social 
sciences.  The  initial  effect  of  the  change  apparently  has  vindicated  the 
decision.  The  figures  below  indicate  an  increase  in  the  new  students  in 
the  social  sciences  of  154  per  cent — from  thirty-seven  in  the  first  semester 
of  1934  to  ninety-four  in  the  first  semester  of  1935.  The  number  of  full-time 
students  in  the  social  sciences  has  increased  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two. 
The  General  registration  has  also  increased  from  151  to  177. 

"The  most  significant  development  thus  far  this  academic  year  has 
been  the  survey  of  the  future  policy  of  the  Graduate  School  instituted  by 
the  Graduate  Board  and  launched  at  a  meeting  of  the  entire  faculty.  The 
committees  set  up  to  make  such  a  survey  are  as  follows:  Curriculum; 
Publications;  Qualifications  for  M.  A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees;  Library;  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships;  Relations  with  other  Universities;  Relations  with 
the  Government  and  other  Agencies;  Thesis;  Foreign  Students;  Organiza- 
tion and  Control. 

"Tuition  scholarships  were  awarded  to  six  students.  These  include 
graduates  of  the  Universities  of  Florence  (Italian  Exchange  Fellow),  Ham- 
burg (German  Exchange  student  and  B.  A.  of  Dickinson),  Rochester,  Puget 
Sound,  DePauw,  and  American. 


"Looking  toward  the  future,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
American  University  Graduate  School  will  establish  an  outstanding  place 
for  itself  in  the  field  of  scholarship — a  place  made  unique  by  the  realism 
as  well  as  the  thoroughness  of  its  work. 

"III.  The  School  of  Public  Affairs.  After  an  experimental  period  of  a 
year  I  am  able  to  report  definite  organization,  policy,  and  program  in 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs.  The  second  Summer  Institute  held  this 
past  Summer  had  an  enrollment  of  ninety-three  students — teachers  and 
graduate  students — from  twenty-nine  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  representing  sixty-five  Schools.  This  is  about  three  times  as  many 
as  were  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1934.  Three  evenings  a  week 
were  again  devoted  to  informal,  "off  the  record"  round  table  discussions 
led  by  some  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  men  in  and  out  of  public  life. 

"This  semester,  also,  following  the  experimental  semester  of  last 
Spring,  we  have  inaugurated  our  regular  "In  Service"  Training  Program 
for  Federal  Employes.  Doctor  Emery  E.  Olson,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Government  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  was  invited  to 
become  the  Director  of  this  division  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  and 
after  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  situation  he  accepted 
the  invitation  and  is  now  carrying  out  the  program.  230  students  are  now 
enrolled  in  the  program  for  Federal  employes. 

"The  manner  in  which  this  enlarged  program  is  being  received  is 
very  gratifying.  Doctor  Olson  has  made  a  splendid  impression  on 
Federal  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  government.  We  find  as  these  officials 
become  acquainted  with  what  we  are  doing  that  they  come  to  us  and 
solicit  our  help  in  connection  with  their  own  training  problems.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  an  educational  program  beginning  in  a  more  auspi- 
cious manner  than  is  the  case  with  this  particular  program. 

"We  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  plans  for  bringing  to 
Washington  during  the  academic  year  1936-37  approximately  twenty-five 
outstanding  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities.  The  entire 
resources  of  The  American  University  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

"rV.  Financial  Considerations.  During  the  last  three  years  the  Uni- 
versity has  operated  on  a  balanced  budget  with  a  larger  student  enroll- 
ment than  for  the  three  years  preceding  when  it  operated  to  a  deficit  of 
$163,985.28.  The  income  in  sight  this  year  is  not  as  large  as  that  for 
the  year  preceding,  while  the  expenses  are  not  as  large  as  those  repre- 
sented for  next  year.  A  large  fund  must  be  provided  in  order  to  continue 
our  record  of  a  balanced  budget.  Necessary  repairs,  improvements,  an 
expansion  of  the  faculty  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students, 
hove  all  tended  towards  increasing  our  expenses. 


"A  factor  in  our  financial  report  for  the  past  year  has  been  the  bequest 
of  the  Soden  Estate.  By  it  our  debt  was  reduced  by  $50,000.  Another 
factor  to  be  represented  is  the  sale  of  the  Curtis  property  which  was  not 
needed  for  our  University  purposes,  a  sale  that  realized  a  cash  net  of 
$11,259.00,  which  has  also  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
together  with  a  mortgage  of  $70,000  which  has  been  made  an  off-set  against 
the  debt  in  so  far  as  interest  payments  have  been  concerned.  As  a 
result,  we  shall  have  to  pay  $6,500.00  less  interest  during  the  coming  year 
than  we  did  during  the  past. 

"V.  Our  Needs  for  the  Coming  Year.  1.  The  first  and  inexorable 
necessity  laid  upon  us  is  that  of  securing,  within  the  next  few  months,  three- 
year  subscriptions  in  the  total  amount  of  $60,000  a  year,  to  constitute 
a  sustaining  fund  to  care  for  the  spread  between  estimated  receipts  and 
normal  expenses  such  as  the  growth  of  the  University  involves. 

"2.  The  need  to  which  I  called  your  attention  a  year  ago  is  more 
pressing  now  than  then,  and  has  reached  the  stage  from  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  safe  alternative:  that  is  the  need  for  a  second  unit  of  our 
men's  dormitory. 

"3.  We  need  at  least  six  well  made  tennis  courts. 

"4.  We  need  a  small  infirmary. 

"5.  We  need  library  space. 

"6.  In  addition  to  the  inescapable  necessity  for  enlarging  the  faculty, 
we  must  restore  salaries. 


"Speaking  a  personal  word,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  report  the  un- 
interrupted cordiality  and  understanding  which  exists  throughout  the 
administrative  and  instructional  staffs  of  the  University.  The  Chancellor 
has  received  only  the  most  loyal  support  from  all  those  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  University's  life. 

"During  the  year,  my  activities  off  the  campus  have  been  numerous 
and  constant.  I  hove  cultivated  by  personal  visits  the  interest  and 
friendliness  of  a  good  many  people,  looking  toward  our  financial  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  I  have  spoken  on  platforms,  in  pulpits,  and  in  discus- 
sion groups  very  many  times,  in  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  states,  traveling 
about  40,000  miles.  Wherever  I  have  appeared  on  any  occasion, 
profitable  reference  has  been  made  to  The  American  University,  and  on 
most  occasions  the  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  present  forthwith  the 
claims  of  the  University." 
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